6                              TRU,E BASIS  OF  MORALITY.
round of the ladder, but if we are not strong enough to mount to the embattled tower of reason, we must ultimately fall backwards into the yawning gulf of absolute submission. Only those who take as their guide knowledge instead of faith, those who submit to no authority qu& authority, hut bow soiely to the dictates of reason, those only have a right to reject the Bible as a moral teacher; there is no logical stand point between entire submission to authority, and entire freedom of judgment: our opponents are continually urging this on waverers as a threat, and we re-iterate the assertion as a deliberate and solemn warning; we had better quietly accept whatever is presented to us for our homage with a fair show of authority, if we are not prepared to take the trouble to " prove all things," and to follow, at whatever pain, the guiding torch borne in the hand of Free Thought.
There exists a school of religionists who found morality on what poor Charles Lamb used to call " some awkward process of intuition/' This school has something in common with the two opposing parties of submission and of freedom, but it has the strong points of neither. It claims that there is in man a certain faculty called the " moral sense," which is the God-given arbiter of right and wrong, and is the true authority in matters of morality; and it also claims freedom for the individual to follow his own moral sense, and to be judged by that That the moril sense exists, may be taken as one of the facts of consciousness, and we will presently inquire what it is, and whence it arises ; but we must see whether this sense is a safe guide in matters of morality, and whether intuition may be trusted. If morality be in harmony with natural order, if there be a lavv outside ourselves by conformity to which moral health and strength can alone be secured, it follows necessarily that a knowledge of this law cannot be arrived at by any process of intuition. All laws, if they exist at all, reveal their existence through the phenomenal effects they produce, and it is by careful observation of these phenomena that we discover the law which guides them ; in fact, what we call "laws" are nothing more in reality than the observed succession of phenomena, a succession which is invariable, so far as our observation has extended. But an objective law cannot be reached by the subjective process of intuition ; it is as unreasonable to hope to discover a moral law through intuition, as to hope thus to discover a physical law. No true advance was made in. physics until men gave up guessing, and began to study